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HISTORY OF THE CAHUENGA VALLEY AND THE 
RANCHO LA BREA. 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

Alta California was discovered by Cabrillo in 1542 — fifty years 
almost to a day after Columbus landed in America. For two 
hundred and twenty-seven years Spain held possession of it before 
she made an attempt to explore it or to colonize it. She was 
rich in land but poor in people. Spain owned by right of discovery 
all of the South American continent and nearly one-third of the 
North American. Her proscriptive laws against foreigners pre- 
vented people from other countries settling in her domains; her 
own people and the natives of the conquered countries were the 
only settlers in her vast possessions. 

The success of the Jesuits in converting and colonizing the 
natives of Lower California encouraged the State to attempt the 
settlement of Alta California in the same way. 

The work of converting the aborigines of Alta California into 
citizens of Spain was to be jointly the undertaking of the State 
and the church. The State was to furnish soldiers to protect the 
missionaries, to keep the natives in subjection, and to punish them 
if they rebelled. The church was to convert them to Christianity 
and train them to labor. The Jesuits had been expelled from all 
of Spain's possessions by order of King Carlos III and the Fran- 
ciscan given charge of their missions. At the head of Franciscans 
in Baja or Lower California was Junipero Serra, a man of untiring 
energy and great missionary zeal. He entered into the scheme 
of founding missions in Alta California with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Representing the State in fitting out the expedition for the founding 
of missions was Jose de Galvez, Visitador General of New Spain, 
an ardent religionist and a man of superior business ability. 

It was not alone love of its Indians or a desire to develope the 
resources of Alta California that actuated Spain in her coloniza- 
tion scheme but the fear of the Russians and the English, — nations 
that had grown in power as Spain had lost. They were posessed 
of a land hunger and were ever ready to take from others when an 
opportunity offered. 

By the united efforts of Galvez and Serra, the preparations for 
the expedition to Alta California were speedily completed. Early 
in 1769, two divisions of it left Santa Maria, the northern 
frontier settlement of Lower California, on different dates for San 
Diego, the first objective point of settlement, and two vessels with 
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supplies and a company of soldiers sailed respectively from La Paz 
and San Jose del Cabo for the Bay of San Diego. 

On the first of July, 1769, all the divisions of the expedition 
had arrived at San Diego. Father Junipero Serra, president of the 
missions, who came overland with the second division, set about 
founding the first mission, and Gaspar de Portola, Governor of the 
Californias and Comandante of the Military, organized an expedi- 
tion to explore the country and found a second mission at Monterey. 
The expedition consisted of a force of sixty-four men — officers, 
priests, soldiers, muleteers and servants — and two hundred mules 
and horses. The explorers carried with them on their pack animals 
rations for the men sufficient to last six months; the animals sub- 
sisting on the native grasses, which were very abundant. In the 
San Garbiel Valley, Portola, in his diary says, "The grass had grown 
so tall the animals had to jump to get through it." The expedition 
started on July 14, 1769, two days later Father Junipero Serra 
founded the Mission of San Diego de Alcala (St. James of Alcala). 
The daily marches of the expedition were short, and there were 
frequent halts of a day or two to examine the country, to make 
roads in advance, and to locate sites for Missions to be established 
later. 

It is not pertinent to my subject to follow the explorers on their 
long and tedious journey up the coast. I shall give extracts from 
the diary of Father Crespi, one of the two priests who accompanied 
the expedition, descriptive of the valleys of the Santa Ana and 
San Gabriel rivers as the explorers found them; of their discovery 
of the Rio Porciuncula and the future site of Los Angeles, of their 
finding of the brea beds of the Rancho La Brea, and their journey 
through the Cahuenga Valley, and their passing out of it over the 
Santa Monica Mountains. 

On the 28th of July, the explorers encamped on the left bank of 
the Santa Ana River. "At the right hand bank," says Father 
Crespi, "is a large Indian rancheria, the gentiles whereof received 
us with great cordiality. Fifty of them came to see us, headed by 
their Captain, who invited us by signs, which we understood per- 
fectly, to come and live with them ; — that they would build us 
houses and provide us with grain and meat of antelopes and hares. 
They insisted on their offer, telling us that all the land in sight 
(and it certainly was much) belonged to them and they would 
divide it with us." 

Here the explorers experienced their first earthquake in Cali- 
fornia, at least the first recorded in their diaries. Father Crespi 
says, "We called this place 'El Dulcisimo Nombre de Jesus de Los 
Temblores' — (The sweetest name of Jesus of the earthquakes) — 
because four times during the day we had been roughly shaken 
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up by earthquakes. The first and heaviest trembling took place at 
about 1 o'clock and the last near 4 o'clock in the afternoon. One 
of the gentiles who happened to be in camp, and who undoubtedly 
exercised the office of priest was no less scared than we, and began 
to shout aloud, invoking mercy and turning toward all points of the 
compass. To the soldiers, this river is known by the name of 
Santa Ana." 

Next day they resumed their journey and, says Crespi," On ac- 
count of the swift current, we had hard work crossing the river." 
Although this was in the midst of the dry season the river had 
a large flow of water in it. 

They explored the upper part of the San Gabriel Valley, being 
well shaken up by earthquakes. They then turned back and on 
August 1st they were encamped near the present site of the San 
Gabriel Mission. Father Crespi makes this record in his diary 
August 1st, 1769: — "Today we rested, so that the surrounding 
country might be reconnoitered, and above all, for the purpose of 
gaining the jubilee of Our Lady of the Angels of Porciuncula. 
Both of us said mass, all the people took communion and complied 
with every requirement necessary to gain the great indulgence. 
At 10 o'clock in the morning we felt the earth quake; it recurred 
again and stronger at 1 o'clock, and anew an hour afterward." 

The jubilee, or fiesta, of Porciuncula was granted to St. Francis, 
the founder of the Franciscan Order of Monks, while he was 
praying in the little church of Our Lady of the Angels, near Assisi, 
in Italy. Porciuncula is a hamlet where the church is located. 
From this fiesta comes the name of our city. 

August 2, 1759. — "Early in the morning we left this valley and 
kept on the same western course. After traveling for about a league 
and a half through an opening formed between two low hills we 
came to a rather wide canada having a great many cotton wood 
and sycamore trees. Through it ran a beautiful river toward the 
north-northeast and curving around the point of a cliff it takes a 
direction to the south. Toward the north-northeast we saw another 
river bed which must have been a great overflow, but we found 
it dry. This arm unites with the river and its great floods during 
the rainy season are clearly demonstrated by the many uprooted 
trees scattered along the banks. We stopped not very far from 
this river, to which we gave the name Porciuncula. Here, during 
the evening and night, we experienced three consecutive earth- 
quakes. Today's journey may have been about three leagus. 

"This plain through which this river flows is very extensive, and 
the soil well adapted for cultivating all kinds of grain and seeds. 
This is the best locality of all those we have yet seen for a mission 
besides having all the resources required for a large town." The 
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Porciuncula is now the Los Angeles River, and the dry river 
the Arroyo Seco. The explorers' camping place was located prob- 
ably about where the Downey Avenue bridge crosses the river. 
Father Crespi's high praise of the locality may have had something 
to do with the locating of the pueblo of Los Angeles there twelve 
years later. 

August j, 1769. — "At half past six we set out and forded the 
Porciuncula River where it leaves the mountains to enter into the 
plain. After crossing the river we found ourselves in a vineyard 
among wild grape vines and numerous rose bushes in full bloom. 
The ground is of rich black clayish soil and will produce whatever 
kind of grain one may desire to cultivate. We kept on our road 
to the west, passing over like excellent pastures. After one-half 
league's march we approached the rancheria of this locality. Its 
Indians came out to meet us howling like wolves. We also greeted 
them and they wanted to make us a gift of seeds, but not having 
at hand wherein to carry it we did not accept their present. We 
traveled on this plain for nearly three hours, making during this 
time about the same number of leagues. We came to a grove 
of very large, thick and high sycamore trees, where quite a large 
spring, hidden among tall grass and covered with smelling herbs and 
water-cress has its source. The water afterward runs in a deep 
ravine toward the southwest. All the land we have seen this 
morning appears to us to be most excellent. We camped near the 
water. This evening we experienced a few more shakes and these 
repeated earthquakes kept us in a state of amazment. 

"We judge that the mountains in front of us, running to the east, 
must contain volcanoes, and there are sufficient signs on the road 
between the Porciuncula River and the Aliso Spring to indicate 
their existence, because our scouts noticed some large swamps of a 
certain substance, something like pitch, which was boiling up in 
large bubbles. The pitch runs off, together with a large volume 
of water, separating afterward, the water taking one direction and 
another one the tar, which is so abundant that a great many vessels 
could be careened. 

"To this stopping place we gave the name of El Ojo de agua de 
Los Alisos de San Esteban — The spring of water of the Sycamores 
of Saint Stephen." 

Our explorers continued their journey southwestward toward 
the ocean and encamped at springs which presumably were in the 
old Santa Monica Canon. There they found a rancheria of good 
and gentle Indians, who made them presents and invited them to 
live with them. 

Their scouts reported that the mountain range extended down to 
the sea, where it ended in cliffs and could therefore not be crossed. 
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They deviated their course to the northwest and entered a canon 
with perpendicular sides and after many falls and tumbles scrambled 
to the summit where they enjoyed a view of a most delightful and 
vast valley. They descended to it and found a large rancheria of 
Indians. More than 200 came to their camp, each bearing a gift 
of some article of food. Crespi, who was the nomenclator of the 
expedition, named it El Valle de Santa Catalina de Bononia de Los 
Encinos — The Valley of Saint Catherine of Bononia of the Oaks. 
He says the valley is nearly three leagues wide and more than 
eight long. The explorers had evidently crossed over a high 
spur of the Santa Monica Mountains and come down into the San 
Fernando Valley at a place still known as the Rancho El Encino. 

Gaspar de Portola says of this camping place: "Some natives 
appeared and begged us to go to their village, which was near; 
there we found eight villages, together which must have numbered 
more than three hundred inhabitants — with a great supply of grain." 

The explorers crossed over the divide to the headwaters of the 
Santa Clara river, which they so named and followed it down to the 
ocean. They kept too far to the south to discover the Cahuenga 
Pass on their first trip. Their route over the future site of the 
pueblo of Los Angeles, after crossing the river lay between the 
hills and the river about where San Fernando street now runs. The 
Indian village of Yangna was located near the river, between what 
is now Aliso street and First street. 

The explorers skirted the western hills and passed out of the old 
pueblo limits about West Eighth street, and from there struck west- 
ward to the neighborhood of where Sherman is now located. Gov- 
ernor Gaspar de Portola in his diary, says: "On the 3rd (of Aug- 
ust) we proceeded for three hours on a good road; to the right of 
it were extensive swamps of bitumen, which is called Chapapote 
(black wax or glue). We debated whether this substance, which 
flows melted from underneath the earth, could occasion so many 
earthquakes." They did not know that the liquid brea or asphaltum 
was forced up by gas and not by heat. 

From July 28th, when they were encamped on the left bank of 
the Santa Ana River and including their stay at Aliso Spring 
in the Cahuenga Valley, the explorers experienced twenty earth- 
quake shocks in six days, some of them quite severe. Gov. Portola 
says of the one on the 28th that it was of such violence that they 
supplicated "Mary, Most Holy." "It lasted,' he says, "about half 
as long as an Ave Maria" — rather an uncertain measurement of 
duration. 

These seismic disturbances continued for a period of forty years 
and finally culminated in a series of severe shocks in 1812 which 
was long known as el afio de los temblores," the year of the 
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earthquakes. The earthquake that destroyed the Mission Church 
of San Juan Capistrano — killing forty-three neophytes — injured all 
the Mission buildings up and down the coast for 300 miles. Hugo 
Reid says in his letters, "The now San Gabriel River was named 
Rio de Los Tamblores, and the building was referred to as the 
Mission de Los Temblores. These names were given from the 
frequency of convulsion at that time and for many years after. 
These convulsions were not only monthly and weekly, but often 
daily. The branding iron of the Mission was a T, initial of 
Temblores. 

The trail that Portola's first expedition made became the main 
traveled road or camino real up the coast. On his second journey 
to Monterey made in the spring of 1770, he followed substantially 
this road. Portions of that trail made one hundred and forty-two 
years ago are still traveled. North Spring Street is a part of it. On 
Ord's map or plan of Los Angeles, made in 1849, that old trail 
or road is traced from the junction of Spring and Main Streets 
to the western limits' of the old pueblo. It crosses the blocks 
between First and Third Streets, Spring and Broadway, diagonally. 
It intersects Hill at Fourth and Olive at Fifth Street. Skirting 
the hills it passes out of the old pueblo limits near Eighth Street. 
Here it divides, one branch leading off to the Brea Springs, doubt- 
less part of Portola's trail — the other branch leads off to the 
Cahuenga Pass. Portola discovered the Pass on his return trip 
and the main traveled road up the coast afterwards went through 
the Pass. This old trail of Portola's from North Spring to Eighth 
Street, was used for many years after the American occupation. 
It is less than twenty years since the City Council quit claimed a 
portion of this old road to a lot owner in Block 11^, of Ord's 
Survey. If there was such a road as El Camino del Rey — the 
King's highway — in California this old brea road would have the 
first claim. The King's horses and the King's men may have 
galloped over it in the olden time bearing royal mandates from 
presidio to pueblo; but creaking wooden wheeled carretas loaded 
with brea were far more common than the King's cabelleros on 
this royal road. 

In the adobe age of Los Angeles brea or crude asphaltum, was 
the material most commonly used for roofing. It was hauled in 
ox carts from the brea springs west of the pueblo. 

James Ohio Pattie, one of a company of trappers who entered 
California by the southern route in 1827, and who visited Los 
Angeles in 1828, thus describes the buildings in it, and the manner 
of roofing them: "The houses have flat roofs covered with bitu- 
minous pitch brought from a place within four miles of the town, 
where this article boils up from the earth. As the liquid rises, 
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hollow bubbles like a shell of large size are formed. When they 
burst the noise is heard distinctly in the town. The large pieces 
thus separated, are laid on the roof previously covered with earth, 
through which the pitch cannot penetrate when it is rendered liquid 
again by the heat of the sun." 

It is to be regretted that this roof factory that Pattie describes 
went out of business — not only would it have furnished us roofing 
material but the bursting of those huge bubbles with a noise that 
could be heard four miles away, would have furnished a con- 
tinual 4th of July or Chinese New Year to the boys of the valley 
without expense. 

The next mention I find in history of the Brea Springs is in 

the Pueblo Archives of 1835. Juan de Dios Bravo John Brave 

of God — was a regidor in the Most Illustrious Ayuntamento, or 
Town Council, of that year. Juan of the Holy Name was an 
insurgent and bitterly opposed to mission land monopoly. 

Juan, in his speech before the Council, advocating the taxing 
of the Missions for the salt they used from the Pueblo's Salinas 
or salt pits at Redondo and for the brea of the springs, said, 
"The Ex-Missions still maintain their proud old notions of being 
the owners of all the natural products of forest and field. They 
will not allow any wood to be taken to build a hut — or to fence 
a field even when they are paid for it, alleging in justification of 
their refusal that their is not enough to supply the Indians of the 
Ex-Missions. Now admit," said Juan of the holy affix, "that these 
wretched people should have their wants supplied in preference 
to the people of this town, therefore, I say, the frairs of the Ex- 
Missions should pay tax on the salt and brea from our springs 
they use for their Indians." 

The eloquence of Juan, the Valiant, moved the Town Council 
to appoint a committee to consider his revenue scheme. The com- 
mittee reported in favor of taxing the Mission frairs two dollars 
a bushel for all salt used by them for the Indians. In regard to 
placing a duty on brea the committee reported that the Missions 
were not using any, but in future if there should be a demand 
for the same by said Missions the tribunal of this pueblo will 
fix a price which will be adjusted according to the quantity used. 
This is all the committee has to say on the matter. — God and Lib- 
erty, Angeles, June ip, i8$5. The brea deposits were at first 
communal property, any citizen of the pueblo had a right to take 
brea from the beds for his own use. 

As the pueblo grew into a ciudad or city special privileges and 
private interests got in their work. I find in the ayuntamiento 
records of 1845 that the city's interest in the springs were granted 
to Carlos Baric, he to pay 5 per cent of all sales made into the 
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city treasury — but, says the record, "he shall not prohibit neighbors 
from using all they need." If all of the citizens should have claimed 
to be Baric's neighbors, where would his profits come from ? 

The rancho La Brea was granted by Gov. Echeandia, in 1828, to 
Antonio Rocha, a Portuguese, who came to the coast in the British 
ship Columbia, in 1815. Rocha, being a Catholic, and from Portu- 
gal, next door neighbor to Spain, was allowed to remain in the 
country, but ten others who deserted from the ship and tried to 
gain a residence were promptly arrested and shipped out of the 
country. The rancho originally contained one square league, or 
4444.4 acres. The brea deposits seem to have been reserved for the 
citizens' use in the conveyance of the grant. 

Antonio Jose Rocha, the grantee, built a large adobe house 
on what is now the site of the Phillips building, corner of Spring 
and Franklin Streets. It was sold in the early '50s to the County 
and City for a court house and city hall. In the rear was the jail, 
which was built jointly by the city and county, and a large jail yard 
extending back to New High Street — inclosed by a high board 
fence. By the jail stood a scaffold on which many a criminal 
expiated his crimes at the end of a hempen rope; and on such 
occasions the Loma de Mariposa (butterfly hill), where the court 
house now stands was crowded thick with spectators — men, women 
and children — the last execution in the jail yard was in 1885. 
When the vigilantes, in the olden times, undertook to improve the 
morals of the town with a hangsman's noose the rafters of the 
porch in front that extended over the sidewalk on Spring Street 
were sometimes improvised into a gallows tree that bore gruesome 
fruit. 

After Rocha sold the Rancho La Brea it passed to several different 
owners until it finally came into the possession of Major Henry 
Hancock, whose widow now Mrs. Judge Ross, and ex-Senator 
Cornelius Cole own it at the present time. 

The century old history of the valley under the domination of 
civilized man is but a second of time in the eternity of its past 
history. The fossil remains of a fauna that existed in the valley 
two or three hundred thousand years ago, specimens of which have 
recently been dug from the brea beds by Prof. J. Z. Gilbert, of the 
Los Angeles High School, tell the story of animal life on the 
Pacific Coast hitherto but little known to scientists. 

In these pitchy pools of bitumen myriads of centuries ago were 
enacted successive tragedies in that ever continued drama of Na- 
ture — The Struggle for Existence, — but the denouement of these 
tragedies did not end with the survival of the fittest — the strong 
and the weak were alike extinguished. The victor and the victim 
alike perished. 
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The huge mastodon of the Pliocene or Pre-Glacial Age, wading 
into what seems to be a pool of water to quench his thirst, sinks 
into the yielding substance and finds himself held fast by an invisible 
enemy. His cries of fear and distress bring upon him that ghoul 
of the forest, the saber tooth tiger. With a bound it is on the 
back of the defenceless monarch of the plain, and with its scimeter 
shaped fangs is tearing away the flesh and drinking the blood 
of its hapless victim. Gorged, the ghoul attempts to escape, but 
it sinks into the miry ooze and perishes by the side of its victim. 
The great eagles and condors sailing in the upper air, discover 
the feast spread for them and descend to enjoy it ; a dip of the wing, 
the drop of the tail, a misstep of a foot, and the tenacious brea 
holds them in its death dealing clutch, and their efforts to free 
themselves only sink them deeper into a liquid grave. The great 
wolves, scenting a royal banquet, join in a snarling revel that 
ends in death to the pack. 

The climate changes. As the centuries pass the snow line descends 
lower and lower on the great mountain chains that surround the 
valleys. With the increase of cold the flora decreases. The vege- 
table eating giants — the mastodon, the elephant, the great sloth, the 
camel and the huge bison from the scarcity of food, decrease and 
finally become extinct. The flesh eating animals, the lion, the tiger 
and the great wolf, deprived of their prey, disappear, and their 
race, too, becomes extinct. 

The story of their existence here is preserved alone in those 
treasure vaults of science, the death traps of La Brea. 

The Cahuenga Valley was but sparsely settled in early times, and 
consequently, there is but little of its history that pertains to human 
incident and adventure. During the Revolutionary period of Mex- 
ican domination in California, lasting from 1831 to 1845, no less than 
four governors appointed by the Mexican Congress were deposed 
and compelled to abdicate their office by revolutionary uprisings of 
the native Californians. Two of these met their Waterloo in the 
Valley of Cahuenga. 

The first of these, Manuel Victoria, was appointed governor of 
California in 1830. He was a military martinet and undertook to 
overturn the civil government and substitute military rule. For 
some fancied offenses he banished Don Abel Stearns, Pio Pico and 
Jose Antonio Carrillo to Lower California. In Los Angeles, the 
Alcade Vicente Sanchez was the petty despot of the pueblo, who 
enforced the tyrannical decrees of his master, Victoria. He had 
half a hundred of the leading citizens locked up in the pueblo 
jail. Among them was one, Jose Maria Avila. Avila was proud, 
haughty and overbearing. He had incurred the hatred of Victoria 
and Sanchez. Sanchez to humiliate him, put him in irons. Victoria's" 
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persecutions became so unbearable that Pio Pico, Juan Bandeni and 
Carrillo raised the standard of revolt at San Diego. They were 
joined by Portilla, the comandante of the presidio, and 50 of the 
presidial troops with their officers. The combined force numbering 
150 men, marched to Los Angeles, released Sanchez' prisoners and 
chained him in the jail. Victoria was coming down from the north 
with a force to suppress the rebellion. The two armies met at a 
place known as the Lomitas de la Canada de Brea (the Little Hills 
of the Brea Canon). It was on the old trail between Cahuenga 
Pass and the Pueblo. There was some desultory firing between 
the combatants. Avila, who had joined the insurrectos, infurated 
at the sight of Victoria, his persecutor, alone rushed upon him 
to run him through with his lance. 

Captain Pacheco, of Victoria's staff, parried the lance thrust. 
Avila shot him dead with one of his pistols, and again attacked the 
governor, wounding him severely, when he himself received a pistol 
ball that unhorsed him. He continued his attack on the governor 
until he was shot and killed by one of Victoria's soldiers. 

The insurgent army retreated to Los Angeles, and Victoria's 
men falling back through the Cahuenga Pass, carried the wounded 
governor to the Mission San Gabriel. He, supposing himself 
mortally wounded, abdicated the governorship. Some citizens who 
had taken no part in the battle brought the bodies of Avila and 
Pacheco to the pueblo. "They were taken," says Stephen C. Foster, 
"to the same house, the same hands rendered them the last sad 
rites, and they were laid side by side. Side by side knelt their 
widows and mingled their tears — while sympathizing countrymen 
chanted the solemn prayers of the church for the repose of the 
souls of the untimely dead. Side by side beneath the orange and 
the olive in the little churchyard upon the plaza sleep the slayer 
and the slain." 

Victoria recovered from his wounds. As soon as he was able to 
travel he was sent to San Diego to be deported to Mexico. San 
Diego's exchequer was in a chronic state of collapse, so her officials 
borrowed $125 from the ayuntainiento of Los Angeles to pay the 
expense of shipping the refuse governor out of the country. 

Years passed and that borrowed money was not repaid. To 
repeated duns from Los Angeles, San Diego's reply was "no dinero." 
That money is still due us. That debt has been running for 80 
years at 10% compound interest. To collect it now we would have 
to attach all of San Diego's real estate with the bay and climate 
thrown in. And thus is was that California got rid of a bad 
governor and Los Angeles contracted a bad debt. 

The last of the many battles of the revolutionary period of Cali- 
fornia history was fought in the Cahuenga Valley. These battles 
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were not sanguinary affairs. The combatants were simply enforcing 
what we flatter ourselves are new principles in government — just 
discovered by us — the initiative, the referendum, and the recall. 
These new fads of government were in full force in the old pueblo 
of Los Angeles three-quarters of a century ago. 

A governor proved unsatisfactory. Some leading politician raised 
the standard of revolt fulminated a sesquipedalian pronunciamento 
setting forth the sins of the incumbent and calling upon the people 
to rise against the tyrant. The citizen with a grouch and the poli- 
tician out of a job rallied to his standard. A battle between ins 
and outs was fought at long range, usually so long nobody was hurt. 
If the in lost, he packed his grip sack and went back or was sent 
back to Mexico. 

It costs us about a quarter million dollars to change governors. 
The native Californians, in olden times, did it for $125 or less, 
and sometimes got as good an article as we do for our vast outlay 
in money. 

Micheltorena was the last Mexican born governor to rule over 
California. He was deposed at the battle of Cahuenga and he and 
his army shipped out of the country. He was more a victim of 
fate than his own folly. He was sent to California to check immi- 
gration into the territory from the United States. Mexico had 
recently lost Texas by allowing Americans to gain a foothold in it, 
and she feared that California would be lost in the same way. 
Micheltorena brought with him an army of about 350 men. 

His soldiers were cholos, petty thieves, recruited from the prisons. 
They were landed at San Diego in August 1842, and marched to 
Monterey, but it took them about 9 months to get there. The 
Angelenos welcomed the new governor with a grand ovation in 
hopes that he might make their city the capital of the territory. 
His cholo soldiers, who were encamped down by the river, robbed 
the hen roosts, the orchards, the vineyards and vegetable gardens 
of the citizens. To the Angelenos, the glory of their city as the 
capital of the territory faded in the presence of their empty chicken 
coops and plundered orchards. They longed to speed the departure 
of their unwelcome guests. Micheltorena remained in Los Angeles 
eight months. The citizens had all the capital they cared for. 
Micheltorena was governor for about two years when the old feud 
between Mexican dictators, as the Mexican born governors were 
called in California, and the hi jo del pais — sons of the country, — cul- 
minated in another revolution. 

Alvarado, Castro, the two Picos and Carrillo, all native sons, raised 
the standard of revolt at Los Angeles and gathered together on 
the old Plaza an army of 400 men. Micheltorena came down from 
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the north with army of about the same size. The army of the hijo 
del pais marched out through the Pass of Cahuenga. The two 
armies met, or rather came in sight of each other at a place above 
the Pass called Los Alamos (the poplars). They opened on each 
other at long range and kept at it at long range all day. Michel- 
torena had three cannon and Pico four. The roar of the battle 
was terrific, and as the wind was blowing from the north it could 
plainly be heard in the pueblo. The wives and sweethearts, the 
sisters, the cousins and the aunts of the bold combatants repaired 
to a high hill now called Mt. Lookout, where with crosses in their 
hands and their hair streaming in the wind they wept and wailed 
and besought the saints to protect their loved ones. 

Wm. Heath Davis, who was in the city at that time, says the night 
that followed the battle was one of deepest gloom caused by the 
lamentations of the women and children. 

When the horrid din of the battle ceased and the dead were 
counted the total loss on both sides was one mule, or some authori- 
ties say, a mustang, to which side he belonged is uncertain. The 
mustang was often called upon to die for his country — the gunners 
could hit a mule or a mustang, but not a man. 

That night Micheltorena raised his camp, marched around the 
bend of the river and encamped on the Los Feliz. The Californians 
came back through the Pass and next morning opened the battle. 
After the exchange of a few shots Micheltorena surrendered and 
agreed to quit the country. His cholo army was marched through 
the Pass and down on the western side of the valley to San Pedro. 
This was done to protect the chicken coops of the pueblo. 

Micheltorena and his cholos were shipped back to Mexico and 
Pio Pico, a hijo del pais, became governor of the two Californias 
with Los Angeles as the capital. The plains of Cahuenga witnessed 
the defeat and downfall of two Mexican governors of California. 

Again and for the last time on the plains of Cahuenga two hostile 
armies confront each other but not in battle array. Their meeting is 
the last act in the tragedy of the conquest of California. It is the 
signing of the treaty of Cahuenga and the surrender of Pico's army 
to Fremont. The war of the conquest had been fought to a finish. 
The Californians had been defeated at the battles of Paso de Bartolo 
and La Mesa. Overpowered and outnumbered by the combined 
forces of Stockton, Kearny and Fremont, it was useless to continue 
the struggle. 

The commissioners appointed by Fremont and those appointed by 
Pico met in the deserted ranch house of Cahuenga, where the articles 
of capitulation were signed. While the agreement made there on the 
part of the Californians was the delivery of their arms and a promise 
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to conform to the laws and regulations of the United States, they 
recognized in it the purchase of peace by the surrender of their 
country. To the Americans it meant the permanent possession of 
California as a territory of the United States. They well knew 
that no subsequent arbitrament would take its control from their 
government. This deserted ranch house of Cahuenga and the valley 
surrounding it witnessed the last act in a long continued contest 
between the padres of the San Fernando Mission and the citizens 
of the pueblo over the waters of the Los Angeles River. In 1810 
the padres had a dam constructed at Cahuenga to divert the waters 
of the river for the purpose of cultivating the land. The citizens 
protested and claimed the dam cut off their water supply, causing 
great damage and suffering. The padres claimed a right in the 
waters of the river because a former occupant of the land, whose 
rights they claimed to have acquired, had used the water for fourteen 
years; but the citizens stood upon their rights to the waters of 
the river granted them by the King of Spain when the pueblo was 
founded, and won their case. But the end was not yet. Once again 
the padres attempted to appropriate the waters of the river and 
take possession of the land called Cahuenga. In the proceedings of 
the most illustrious Ayuntamiento of October 8, 1833 is this entry : 
"The Ayuntamiento of this town finding it absolutely necessary 
to obtain by all means possible the prosperity of our fellow citizens 
residing in this community so as to facilitate the greatest advantages 
to their interest we have been compelled to name an individual with 
sufficient power from this body to defend with all the power of the 
law the question arising between this corporation and the reverend 
father of the San Fernando Mission with reference to his claim on 
the lands called Cahuenga, where said father has built a house and 
made other improvements (constructed a dam in the river). Not- 
withstanding the lands are known as public lands." Jose Antonio 
Carrillo was appointed to defend the pueblo's claims. He was suc- 
cessful and the padre was compelled to let the waters of the river 
unpent flow to the pueblo. The dam was destroyed and the ranch 
house deserted. Next year the Nemesis of Secularization destroyed 
Mission rule and the contest over the waters of the river that had 
been waged for a generation between the pobladores (founders) of 
Los Angeles and the padres of San Fernando ended forever. In 
this historic old house a treaty was signed that virtually gave the 
United States a territory as large as the aggregate area of the 
thirteen colonies at the time of the Revolution. 



